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THE STORY OF MAN-EAGLE 


deer antlers for them to break. 


HIS is the story which Ruth Evelyn Henderson Man-Eagle then brought two 
a little Hopi Indian girl’s 


grandmother told her when Thanoopah, her 
brother, had teased her by crying: “I will have 
Man-Eagle carry you to his house in the heart 
of the sky and after four days he will devour 
you.” 
“Do not be afraid,” said the little girl’s grand- 
mother, and told her the story of Man-Eagle. 
Long ago, when the grandmother's father was 
a boy, and even before that, Man-Eagle once 
swooped from the sky and snatched away the 
beautiful bride of the Youth, the Hopi war-god. 


The Spider Woman whispered that one was not 
real but made of brittle wood, so the Youth chose 
that one and easily tore it apart, while Man- 
Eagle could not break the real one. Near Man- 
Eagle’s house were two large pine trees. 
Man-Eagle said, “You choose one and I will 
take the other, and whichever plucks his up by 
the roots shall win.’”’ Meantime Mole had dug 
under one, gnawing through the roots, and had 
run back to the mouth of his tunnel. He was 
peering through the grass, anxious to see the 


“I will help you to bring her back,” said the 


Spider Woman, grandmother 
of the Youth. So she gave 
him imitation armor made 
of pifion gum, which looked 
like Man-Eagle’s armor of 
flint arrowhead, and, chang- 
ing herself into a tiny spider, 
she perched over the Youth’s 
right ear where she could 
whisper to him what to do. 

Mole guided them up the 


mountain, At the top Eagle 


took them on his back 
(Eagle, their friend, not 
Man-Eagle, their enemy). 


When he was tired, Hawk 
and Gray Hawk, and then 
Red Hawk each took turns 


Youth win. 


The Bird on the Cover 


HE Hopi Indians used to think 

that long ago, when the world was 
young, gigantic creatures roamed the 
carth and infested the sky, making 
miserable the lives of men. One of 
the worst of all was Man-Eagle, and 
the old people of the tribe love to tell 
how he was finally overcome by the 
Youth. The Man-Eagle, often called 
the Thunder-Bird, is a favorite design 
with the Hopi women for pottery or 
for basket work such as that of the 
plaque on the cover. To these dwell- 
ers in the desert rain is the greatest 
of blessings. And so streaks of light- 
ning and clouds dropping rain, like 
those in the corners, frequently appear 
in their designs. 


The Youth easily pulled that tree 


up and threw it over the 
cliff. Man-Eagle tugged and 
tugged at the other tree but 
could not move it. 

At last Man-Eagle made a 
great woodpile, and told the 
Youth to sit on it, while he 
set it afire, promising that 
if the Youth was not burned, 
he would himself undergo 
this test. The arrowheads 
with which the flint armor 
was made were coated with 
ice, which melted, and the 
water dripping down kept 


the Youth from _ being 
burned. The monster was 


amazed and began to feel 


carrying them up and up in 
the sky until they came to 
white house. 

The ladder into the house was made of sharp 
flint knives, but the Youth made the rungs dull by 
rubbing them with sumach berries, which Lizard 
had chewed, and climbed up. Inside he took 
Man-Eagle’s flint arrow off the peg and put it on 
in place of his own, leaving the gum armor on 
the wall. 

Man-Eagle came into the hall and put on the 
false suit, thinking it his own. “What are you 
doing here?” he asked the Youth. 

“I have come to take my wife home,” said 
the Youth. 

“We will gamble to decide that,” Man-Eagle 
replied, “and if you lose I will slay you.” 

So they had five contests. In one the Youth 
had to smoke a sickening pipe, and in another 
he had to eat many basins of meat and bread and 


Man-Eagle’s great 


porridge all at one sitting, but he won both times. 
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afraid when the Youth made 
another pile of wood. ‘Thinking, however, that 
he wore his own fireproof armor, he climbed the 
woodpile, which the Youth lit at four points. As 
the fire leapt up it caught the imitation armor of 
gum and Man-Eagle was burned up. Then 
Spider Woman gave the Youth a charm to put 
in his mouth and spurt on the ashes. At once 
a handsome man arose. It was Man-Eagle. 

Spider Woman asked him, “Will you stop kill- 
ing people and give up your evil ways?” Man- 
Eagle promised her that he would. 

But the Youth had already run like the wind 
to free his bride. He freed, too, the captive 
women of the Hopi and of other people, alto- 
gether a great many. Then Eagle and Hawk 
sailed with them all to the ground on strong, 
broad wings. 

Never since that time has Man-Eagle carried 


maidens away. 
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ABOUT A FILIPINO VILLAGE 


BOUT a mile along the shore 
A from my hotel there was a 
Filipino village set on the 
edge of the bay. Two girls named Pura and Paz, who 
lived there, sometimes came to pose for me on my 
balcony. They brought water jars and mango baskets 
which they held on their heads as they stood, and wore 
their thin slips of pastel shades, old rose and lavender, 
mignonette and ivory. 

Paz and Pura came gaily, for we always drove back 
and forth in a caratella behind a brisk little pony with 
bunches of flowers on each side of his head. Before 
they went home we had ice cream and mangoes on the 
balcony, with parrots cawing and lizards cheeping 
somewhere in the thick foliage about us. My hotel 
was a beautiful old Filipino house, of which there are 
so many in Manila. The floors and stairways were 
of polished wood, as soft as dull brown satin, and the 
windows were made of tiny panes of translucent shell 
which admitted the light but not the sun. In their 
dark casings they glimmered like moonstones. 

My balcony was paved with smooth red tiles and 
sheltered from the sun 
by awnings. One end 
was hung with vines in 
which the parrots loved 
to perch and chatter, 
and when it was very 
hot Feliciano, the house 
servant, came in and 
sluiced the tiles with 
cold water to freshen the 
air. So the balcony 
made a delightful studio. 

But one day I started 
out to sketch the village 
of Paz and Pura. I 
wanted to see what a 
“nipa” hut was like in- 
side and how the family 
lived in it. Leaving the ; 
road, I followed the 
shore on foot. But 
when I thought I had 
nearly arrived I found a 
deep inlet, which had 
been hidden by sand | f 
dunes, lay between me 
and the group of houses 
on the opposite side. 

What was there to do 
but go back to the road? . 
Just then two boys lying Ault 
in the shade started up 
and called to me to wait. 
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Every day Paz and Pura came to my balcony 
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Anna Milo Upjohn One jumped into an _ outrigger 


Illustrated by the Author 


canoe drawn up on the bank, and 
with a few vigorous strokes pushed 
A moment more and I had landed on the 
shady side of the village and was facing what seemed 
to be a forest of tree trunks, 


over to me. 


For the native huts are 
built six or eight feet from the ground, resting like 
bird houses on posts. The rooms and walls are of 
nipa palm leaves, and the floors of bamboo sticks are 
laid with wide cracks between them in order that the 
fresh air may draw through from below. 

The boys spoke English as well as Spanish, just as 
Paz and Pura did, and I asked if they went to school 
in Manila. Yes, and they proudly displayed buttons 
which showed that they were among the 467 pupils 
of the intermediate school who had passed the Red 
Cross swimming tests. But it was Saturday and they 
were waiting for the tide before going fishing. ‘They 
asked me to draw the canoe before I sketched the 
houses so that they could go off in it. While I was 
working other children gathered to watch, among them 
Paz and Pura, who asked if the picture, like the one 
for which they had 
posed, was for the 
Junior Red Cross. 
When I said “yes,” 
there was a scamper of 
bare, brown feet up the 
steps of the nearest 
house, and a group of 
giggling children ap- 
peared framed in the 
open window space, all 
with toothbrushes, all 
vigorously brushing up 
and down! 

That is what Junior 
Red Cross had meant 
to even the youngest, 
who could not speak 
English. 

Paz and Pura took me 
up into their home by 
way of an outside stair- 
case. There were two 
rooms, and under the 
slatted floor of one I 
could see their mother 
cooking rice, for the 

space under the house 

} serves as the kitchen. 
Under the other room 

the family carabao lay 
chewing its cud, while 
chickens wandered over 
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its smooth gray flanks. A carabao is a tame, hairless 
buffalo, used for draft purposes as oxen are in other 
countries, 

The nipa hut was full of brown shadows, for the 
window spaces on the sunny side were shielded by 
braided mattings. On the shady side hung baskets of 
ferns and clay water jars cooling in the draught. 

There was little furniture to be kept in order— 
only a few mattings or rugs which served as_ beds, 
some copper vessels, clay pots, baskets and carved 
pipes hanging on the wall. 

Over the village a group of 
cocoa palms slanted protect- 
ingly, the ripening nuts shin- 
ing bronze-green, high up in 
the sun. Almost to the door- 
steps rippled the sea. 

When I went home it was 
by the road, for the boys had 
long since gone fishing for red 
I did not suppose I 
should ever see them again. 
But I did. 


One evening I wandered by 


snapper. 


an old fort on the seashore. 
The day had been hot with a 
that the 
leaves into fringe and sent 


sun split banana 


the fruit thudding to the 
ground. The sea was so still 


that when a gull swooped near 
another _ bird 
seemed to mount from below 
Only the 
lizards had had life enough to 
chidder and cheep. 


its surface 
on pearly wings. 


But when 
the sun went down people be- 
gan to creep out for a breath 
of the sea breeze that came 
lilting past golden Corregidor, 
the island guarding the en- 
trance to Manila Bay. 

It was very quiet around 
the fort, except for the cries 
of the gulls which came hom- 
ing by thousands to nest 
among its gray stones. 

Suddenly there was a wild 
shout and a rush of feet. A band of boys burst through 
the gateway and tore toward a huge vine which climbed 
the fort wall to the top. At the same time another group 
appeared on the ramparts, guarding the point where the 
vine overtopped the wall. Evidently the fort was being 
stormed by enemies against whom the defenders were 
holding their own. A column of birds flew out wildly, 
screaming more shrilly than the boys, who now began 
clambering one by one up the stout vine, only to be taken 


as prisoners when they reached the top. When they 
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Suddenly there was a wild shout as the attack- 
ing party began scaling the walls of the fort 


discovered me seated in the grass below, the game came 
to an end. As they neared me, I recognized some of 
my friends of the nipa village. One of the boys said, 
“This is our gang, and I am the captain.” Another 
added, “We all chose him.” 

The captain sank in the grass beside me panting 
with thirst. He was the boy who had poled me across 
the inlet in his outrigger. He looked longingly toward 
a pool of water that had collected in a hole, but he was 
too wise to drink it. I had a thermos bottle of water 

for sketching, and offered him 
He drank a part grate- 


fully, sharing it with his 


this. 


“men.” 

I asked, “Before it gets 
dark, won’t some of you let 
me sketch you scaling the 
fort ?” 

The band sprang to action, 
the captain calling orders. 
“Climb the vine, Pedro, and 
That 
is how, together, we got the 
little sketch. 

When it was over I said: 
“What would you do if I gave 


you fellows get on top!” 


” 


you a ‘peseta ?’ 

“Buy sweet potatoes and a 
pineapple and have supper on 
the 
reply. 

Then, because none of them 
had hats to take off, they 
bowed with Filipino politeness 
and, after shaking hands, 
bounded away to buy their 


beach!” was the prompt 


provisions. 


THE RICH MAN AND HIS 
SLAVE 
RICH man of Athens once 
complained to Socrates, 
the great Greek philosopher, 
because he had been forced to 
take a trip over a bad road. “Il 
was so tired and out of breath 
that my heart nearly burst,” 
said he. 
“And did your slave accompany you ?” asked Socrates. 
“Of course. How could I do without him?” was the 
reply. 
“And your slave?” 
“Oh, he was all right. He carried a heavy bundle on 
his back, but he was not in the least tired at the end of 
the journey.” 
“Then who is the happier 
or he, a poor slave, but strong and healthy ? 





you, a rich and free man, 
Tell me 
which is better off?” 


ONLY THE BEST WILL DO 


ORTY-THREE countries Alice Ingersoll Thornton South Fifth Street School of 


taking part in Junior Red 


Cross School Correspondence! How can we 
make the best use of this chance to exchange thoughts 
and experiences with other children all around the 
world? In the first place, let’s answer more quickly 
We can’t all be like the 
South Africa which wrote, “We received 


your interesting letters on the 2nd. 


all correspondence received. 
school in 
We are answering 
on the 3rd,” but we can reply within a reasonable time. 
This year there is more need than ever for prompt re- 
plies and an early 
start on all our port- 
folios; for with 
forty-two other 
countries corre- 
sponding, we might 
find ourselves left 
out. 

“We were so glad 
to get your letters 
and beautiful gifts,” 
the Clements School, 
District 15, in Clem- 
ents, Minnesota, 
wrote to its correspondent in Italy. “They are a treas- 
ure to us and we shall always keep them. Just now we 
have sent them to another school so their pupils may 
see the kind of work you do. Then we will take them 
to the county fair with the rest of our industrial arts 
work, to be exhibited this fall.” This idea of sharing 
beautiful portfolios with others is an admirable one 
and we hope it will be adopted by Juniors everywhere. 

One of the girls’ high schools in Atlanta, Georgia, 


This giubon of Mi 


wrote to the Girls’ Training School in Debreezen, Hun- 
gary: “How perfectly charming it is to receive a letter 
from far-off Hungary! Indeed, 
it gives a feeling of close com- 








t. Fuji was drawn by Sadao Nishimura, 
a boy in the fifth grade of a country school in Japan 


Goshen, Indiana, as follows: 

“We, the 3rd Birkenhead Troop, Boy Scouts (The 
British Red Cross Society’s Own), are the favored 
recipients of your most interesting portfolio and, 
through its medium, we are indeed pleased and happy 
to know you and trust that our friendship and ac- 
quaintance will be firmly established. With this ac- 
complished we shall rest content in the knowledge of 
the fact that during our young life we have achieved 
something to bind the Nations of the Earth more 
closely as brothers 
and sisters to the 
glory of our God 
who wills it.” 

But what about the 


Roumanian _ school 
that wrote to its 
American corre- 
spondent: “The 


wooden things made 
by the boys are very 
nice and we liked 
them very much. We 





oy 


did not appreciate so 
much the drawings: we think they must have been done 
rather in a hurry and were not very well chosen.” Our 
foreign correspondents are just as quick as we are to 
notice the difference between good work and bad. We 
must make our portfolios so interesting that many for- 
eign countries will want them in their best schools. 

Just as we are always interested in seeing things 
that belong especially to Czechoslovakia or Roumania 
or France or other lands, foreign children want to see 
something typically American. For example, some boys 
in the Normal School at Botosani, Roumania, in writing 
to their American correspondent, 
said: “Thank you very much for 


munion with distant parts of the 
world to realize constantly that 
girls in Europe think of us and 
enjoy hearing about our work 
and play just as we enjoy hear- 
ing about theirs. Of course, we 
have been acquainted with you 
for a long time through our study 
of your country and its people in 
school, but to get a letter from 
you is far more interesting than 
all of your history.” 

And just to show you that the 
portfolios you have sent out were 
equally appreciated, here are a 
few paragraphs from letters from 
abroad. Some English boys ac- 
knowledged a portfolio from the 
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LENT 


QUESTIONS ASKED BY FOREIGN 
SCHOOLS 


Has your state a special constitution dif- 
ferent from that of the republic? 


Has your town any historical past? 
What are your industries? 


Are your streets kept clean under severe 
penalties? 


What birds live in your country? 





Are there any ferocious animals? 


Please send us sketches and descriptions 
of the prairie wolf, guinea pig and 
rattlesnake. 


Do you go fishing, and, if so, what fish do 


you catch? 


Are there beautiful flowers in your region? 
What are the games you play? 


Tell us about your class-rooms. 


Does the President of the United States 


spend his holidays ina country resi- 
dence? 


MANUCSEULSSTAMMUEEOMATE TEE LALA AAA ANTH ETN 





the charming bird book you sent 
us. We would love to see things 
made by you. We are sending 
you samples of what our fore- 
fathers were able to do—samples 
of the popular but truly Rou- 
manian art—and we would like 
to see really American things.” 

Let us try to start the portfolios 
earlier this year and to answer all 
correspondence promptly. Above 
all, let us make each letter, com- 
position or bit of handwork a 
sample of our best and so inter- 
esting that it will be gladly re- 
ceived wherever it goes. Let’s 
make “quality” and “really Amer- 
ican” stand for the same thing 
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The ship bearing gifts to Aurel sailed over the Atlantic and passed beneath the shadow of the mighty Rock of Gibraltar 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 


UREL JONESCU, a little 
Roumanian boy, wrote 


this thank-you note to 


the school from which his Christmas presents had come: 


Dear BrorHeErs: 

The train and the gun you sent me I love very much. I play 
with them all the time and I think how good you must be. I 
thank you very much and so do all the others: Lenuta, Fuastina, 
Maricuta, who play with your dolls and your balls, 

We love you and pray for you. 


Whether the Junior Christmas boxes go to Central 
Europe, to the snowy Baltic lands, to coasts washed by 
the warm Mediterranean, to the rugged Balkans, to 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, or Porto Rico—everywhere 
they are welcomed. At one place, for example, for a 
whole day before the gifts from America were dis- 
tributed, the packages were spread out for all the 
townspeople to see, and in the school yard the children 
danced their national dances to the music of a fine band. 

But that celebration was held on the 3rd of May 
and Aurel’s letter was dated late in the spring. The 
packages from America were behindhand. It is true 
that Humpty Dumpty told Alice in Wonderland that 
he liked un-birthday better than birthday presents, and 
gifts from friends overseas are nice at any time, but 
Christmas presents are certainly nicer at Christmas. 

Here is the journey Aurel’s train and gun had to 
take. First, they were carefully packed in the regula- 
tion box, and the contents were approved by the teacher 
in a schoolroom in Maine, or Texas, or some other 
State. This was important, because in some cases our 
Christmas boxes have been opened by foreign children 
who had very, very little in their homes and expected 
to find something nice in the Red Cross package, but 
found, instead, soiled hair ribbons or goo-ey masses of 
candy and broken toys all stuck together! 

Next Aurel’s package went, along with thousands of 
others from all parts of the United States, to a for- 
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“September's the month to make ready 
October's the month to say ‘Go’! 


warding agent in New York 
who started them overseas in 
strong packing cases lined with 
thick oiled paper. The ship bearing gifts to Roumania 
sailed over the Atlantic and passed into the Mediter- 
ranean beneath the shadow of the mighty Rock of 
Gibraltar, crowned with its great square castle tower 
built by an Arab chieftain nearly twelve hundred years 
ago. It stopped a little time at the Island of Malta, 
where the hills are so steep that the fields have to be 
held up by terraces, else they would be washed right 
down into the sea, and where the morning’s milk sup- 
ply comes on the hoof from house to house and is 
milked from goats at the doorsteps. It steamed around 
the rocky coasts of southern Greece, cast anchor again 
at Athens, then sailed on to pause once more where the 
mosques and minarets and palaces of Constantinople 
rise amid tall, dark cypress trees along the shores of the 
Golden Horn. 

Then the gift ship voyaged into the Black Sea, whose 
unknown waters Jason and his Argonauts braved when 
they went in search of the Golden Fleece. At Burgha 
it discharged the cases full of boxes for Bulgarian chil- 
dren, while those for Roumania went on to Constanza, 
the city built sixteen centuries ago by the first Christian 
emperor of Rome and named for his favorite sister, 
Constantia. There the huge cases filled with three 
thousand packages of Christmas presents from Ameri- 
can Juniors were transferred to the railway to be taken 
on to the Roumanian Red Cross at Bucharest, which 
gave them out where they would bring most pleasure. 

A long trip, wasn’t it? Some of the packages must 
be even longer on the way. And so for America’s 
Junior Christmas boxes, September’s the month to 
make ready and October’s the month to say “Go!” if 
they are to be in time to give to Juniors of other lands 
a sure-enough “Merry Christmas !” 
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THE FATES’ DECRE 


A FOLK TALE OF 
BULGARIA* 


ONG ago, to a poor family in a A. I. Katerinsky Delighted, the merchant jumped on 


far-off village there was born 

a baby boy. On the same night, a rich mer- 
chant, a belated traveler, was a chance guest at the 
peasants’ hut. 

Then came the three severe judges of human fate to 
predict the future of the child. The first one said: 

“Poor folks should not have many children. They 
cannot bring up those they already have. Let us doom 
this child to die while yet he is in swaddling clothes.” 

“No, no! sister,” said the second one. “Let us allow 
him to grow up to be a strong and handsome man, and 
then make him die in the prime of life, so that great 
and small shall mourn him.” 

“You are very cruel, dear sisters,” said the third 
Fate. “We should be sympathetic rather than harsh. 
Just think of all the pain and danger his poor mother 
has gone through and the hardships still awaiting her 
before her son is reared.” 

And caressing the sleeping infant through a soft 
night breeze, she added: 

“T foretell happiness and bliss for my infant. May 
he grow up to be a strong and handsome youth, and 
may he marry the daughter of the merchant who is 
tonight a guest in this home. May this child become 
the merchant’s only heir and may he live long and 
happily with all that riches can afford him.” 

The third Fate was irresistible. 
changeable. 


Her word was un- 
Sweeping like a hurricane out into the 
quiet, sleeping night, the three stern sisters hurried on 
to other houses to pass judgment, good or bad, on other 
new-born children. 

Now, when the third Fate decreed a happy future 
for the innocent baby, the merchant had not gone to 
sleep and so he heard every word that was spoken. 

“What!” thought he, tossing from side to side, “do 
I spend nights and days in trouble and danger walking 
muddy roads to gain a fortune for this villager to 
enjoy? No, indeed, that shall never be! I will do 
everything on earth and even go to the lower regions, 
if need be, to find some way to undo a judgment so 
unjust as that.” When, at last, his plan was made, 
he dropped off into a sound sleep. 

Next morning the merchant begged insistently that 
the parents let him have their new-born child. He 
would consider it a precious gift, he said, and, since his 
wife had no children of her own, she would foster 
this one tenderly. He also promised money to the poor 
parents. 

It was hard for them to give their baby away, but 
the family had now not enough to eat and the father 
and mother thought the rich merchant could provide 
a better future for their son than they could. So, after 
long hesitation, they gave him to the visitor. 


* Reprinted from the Bulgarian Junior Red Cross Monthly. 


his horse and rode away, carrying the 
infant in his arms. He had ridden over a long dis- 
tance, thinking all the time how he could get rid of this 
hateful heir and leave no traces, before he finally de-. 
cided that instead of killing the child and soiling his 
hands with innocent blood, he would throw it into a 
ditch where it would surely starve. 

Wrapped in such thoughts, the merchant came at 
length to a deep ditch. Dense foliage of trees and 
shrubs and vines covered the mysterious trench. The 
sun never shone down to the bottom of it. Only deer 
and wild goats ever entered it. The merchant ap- 
proached cautiously, looked around to make sure none 
was watching, and quickly threw the small bundle into 
the ditch. 

As he went on his way, he was light-hearted to think 
that he had rid himself of the heir to his riches. But 
he was greatly mistaken. The child did not starve. 
Wrapped as it was in swaddling clothes, it was held 
between the vines and creepers in the branches of a 
tree and lay there as ina cradle. It was not frightened, 
for as yet it did not know what fear was. Soft breezes 
swayed the branches and rocked the baby into delicious 
slumber. 

Towards evening, when the shepherds were leading 
their flocks to the sheep cotes, the little creature felt 
hungry and began to cry. Some shepherds passing 
near heard his cry, and thinking that perhaps a kid 
had strayed away, they went closer and looked into 
the ditch. There they saw the child and were glad to 
take it to their hut. One of the goats became his 
mother and nursed him regularly. The shepherds 
used to bathe him in clear water and our hero grew 
fast. He was called Naiden, which means “Found.” 
To this day many people are called by this name, which 
is said to have been given first of all to this baby. 

The years passed. Naiden grew and grew, and be- 
came a handsome, strong youth, just as the third Fate 
had foretold. Not only handsome, but obedient and 
industrious he was. 

Meantime, the merchant had forgotten all about the 
prediction of the Fate and the baby he had thrown into 
the ditch to die. Yet in his trips through the country 
he occasionally re-visited the scene of his crime. Once, 
when seeking to buy live stock at the sheep cotes, he 
stopped at the hut where Naiden lived. The latter im- 
pressed everyone with his obedience and good humor; 
and the merchant noticed his behavior, too, and said to 
one of the shepherds: 

“You are lucky to have such a good son.” 

“He is not my son,” replied the shepherd, and told 
the story of the finding of Naiden. 

The merchant turned pale with the shock of the 
news. He had never dreamed that the baby would re- 
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main alive and grow up into a strong and handsome 
youth. Concealing his confusion as best he could, he 
outlined in his mind a new plan for killing Naiden. 
He wrote a note, enclosed it in an envelope, and begged 
the shepherds to let their adopted son go to his home 
and get some money for him. “I find I am short of 
cash,” said he, “and I cannot pay you for‘all the stock 
I have bought.” In the letter he had commanded his 
wife to ask Naiden to spend the night and to kill him 
as he slept. 

Obedient as ever, Naiden started on the errand. 
With the letter held fast in his hand, he hurried along 
in the direction pointed out by the merchant, eager to 
do the work given him and unconscious of the fact that 
he was carrying his own death sentence. 

But in those days sin had not flooded the earth as it 
has now and God himself walked on earth and helped 
the poor and punished the faults of the cruel. At last, 
Naiden saw an old, white-haired man in the road. 

“Where are you going, my son? Where are you go- 
ing? Stop and rest yourself,” said the old man. 

“IT am in a great hurry to take this letter; for it is 
important,” said Naiden. 

“Let me see, my son, what kind of a letter it is.” 

Naiden handed over the letter and while the youth 
was wiping the perspiration from his face the old man 
gave him another letter, which looked exactly like the 
one the merchant had written. In what seemed to be 
the same writing, signed by the same hand, were the 
words: “As soon as this youth arrives, marry my 
daughter to him.” 

After a short rest, Naiden hurried on again, all un- 
aware that in the twinkling of an eye his fate had been 


changed from death into life and from misfortune into 
happiness. He arrived safely at the merchant’s house 
where, after the letter had been read, he was most 
cordially received. And being a handsome, merry- 
hearted youth, he was soon admired by the only 
daughter of the merchant and became her husband. 

When her father returned he was furious to find 
what had happened. Although it was all finished, he 
could not be reconciled to the situation; for he had 
been full of hatred towards this youth since the mo- 
ment he had overheard the conversation of the three 
Fates. His hatred would give him no peace and so he 
made another plan to do away with Naiden. 

One evening he hired some murderers to wait beside 
a well near by. He said that he particularly liked the 
water of that well and asked that Naiden would go and 
get some of it. His daughter, Naiden’s wife, however, 
had found out the plot; so she whispered to her hus- 
band to slip into her room when her father was not 
looking. There she kept him for a long time. 

Meanwhile the merchant grew restless and anxious 
to hear the news of the death of his hated son-in-law. 
He was sure that at last he was to be rid of this peasant 
fellow, who had gone so far as to marry his daughter. 
He waited and waited, but nothing happened. Then 
he lost patience and, longing to see the result of his 
horrible plan, started himself to find out what had hap- 
pened. Excited and trembling, gazing into the dark- 
ness, he approached the well. In the gloom, the mur- 
derers, mistaking him for the man they had been paid 
to destroy, killed the wicked merchant. 

Thus, as the proverb says, “Those who dig a ditch 
for others, fall into it themselves.” 


IN THE VALLEY OF ROSES 


N a sheltered valley of Bul- 

garia, on the southern slopes 
of the Balkan Mountains, roses 
thrive as nowhere else in all the 
world. Toward the end of 
May, and for three or four 
weeks, twenty thousand acres 
of red and white flowers fill the 
air with fragrance and are 
gathered for making that most 
precious of perfumes, attar of 
roses—or, as it is more com- 
monly called in Europe, otto of 
roses. The harvesting of the 
roses must be done before the 
sun has had time to dry the 
dew, and the petals are distilled 
the same day. It takes about 
one hundred roses to make one 
drop of attar. 
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After the diving exhibition the whistle blew for an ‘‘All In’’ swim 


THE SWIM PICNIC 


ee HE Junior Committee will Cecilia P, Deubig The others looked with interest at the 
meet in the Library directly 


after school this afternoon,’ announced Miss 
Keaton, as the class closed their arithmetics with a 
snap. 

All during the last lesson of the day, Betty Niles, 
the chairman of the committee, found her attention 
wandering. Not even “The Lady of the Lake” could 
keep her thoughts from the problem of what to do for 
the Junior Rally, 

“T can’t think of anything new,” she complained, as 
she walked down the hall after school with Merle 
Pierce, another girl on the Junior Committee. 

In the Library they found 
Bob, Hugh and Judith waiting, 
and the discussion began 
at once, 

“We had a May Queen 
and a May Pole dance 
last year,” sighed Betty, 

“and only a month ago ae 
we had a Field Day. 
Can’t any of you think 
of something different ?” 

Hugh Robbins, idly 
turning the pages of the 
Junior Calendar which 
lay on a table beside his 
chair, stopped suddenly, 
his attention arrested by one of 
the pictures. “Look here,” he 
exclaimed, holding up the page 
so that all could see it, “why 
not have a big swimming party or something like that ?” 


* The Juniors of Atlanta, Georgia, were the first to try the 
Swim Picnic. They held a most successful one in May, 1925. 





Hugh’s idea about teaching beginners 
to swim proved a great success 


picture of a large group of girls and 
boys in bathing suits, sitting on the side of a swimming 
In the pool a dozen or more children were play- 
ing with a big gaily colored water ball, and under the 
picture were the words, “Playing Games in the Water.” 

“We could use the Garfield Park Pool, I suppose,” 
mused Betty, “but what kind of games can we have? 
I never played games in the water, have you?” 

“No,” answered Hugh, scanning the lines below the 
calendar picture, “but it says here that we can send 
to the Washington headquarters of the Junior Red 
Cross for a description of some water games.” 

“Well,” volunteered Bob, “how would it be to 
ask Miss Hawthorne to send for those games 
and, if she likes the idea and will help, we 
could have a Junior Swim Picnic and play 

some games.” 

“Then, too,” said Hugh, who was a 
Boy Scout, “after the games we 
could have a beginners’ class and 

teach the younger ones 


pool, 


to swim.” 
i Four busy weeks 
passed and the day of 
the picnic dawned bright 
and warm. The event 
* had assumed much larger 
proportions than the 
children had expected 
when the plan was first 
suggested. Betty, wak- 
ing early, ran to the liv- 
ing-room window in her kimono to wait for a trolley 
to pass. One soon came, and along the side was a long 
cloth poster announcing in large letters, “Junior Red 
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Cross Swim Picnic Today, Garfield Park Pool.” 
“That’s just great,” thought Betty. “It was a great 
idea of Bob’s to ask the street-car company to make 
and carry those signs!” After school, Betty’s entire 
grade, led by Miss Keaton, went to Garfield Park. 
Although the pool was a municipal one, the Park Com- 
mission had consented that for this one afternoon the 
Juniors might have exclusive use of it for their Swim 
Picnic. 

The first thing Betty did when she arrived at the 
park was to make for a booth which looked much like 
a’ voting place, except that it was gaily decorated and 
there was a line of children before it. Inside, two 
smiling ladies were writing on cards. Betty noticed 
with pride the sign above them, “Register here for 
Swimming and Life-Saving Classes to be Held All 
Summer.” Hugh’s idea about teaching beginners to 
swim had proved a greater success than anyone had 
foreseen. Miss Hawthorne, the 
physical director of the schools, 
had decided that swimming les- 
sons should be given to classes 
of Juniors throughout vacation, 
and through Washington head- 
quarters she had secured volun- 
teers who, with the aid of Jun- 
ior assistants, were to teach the 
classes. The Park Commission 
had agreed to have a space 
roped off in every city pool for 
two hours daily, in which the 
Juniors would be instructed. 

“Could I learn Life Saving?” 
asked Betty, when her turn 
came at the booth. One of the 
ladies asked her some questions and finally thrilled her 
by saying, “Yes, you know quite enough about swim- 
ming to join a Life-Saving class. We will let you 
know by mail when and where your group will meet.” 

Betty fairly flew down towards the lake where, in 
the midst of a crowd of children and grown-ups, she 
had spied her mother. “Here is your bathing suit, 
Betty; now go and put it on so you will be ready be- 
fore the games start,” urged her mother, when she 
had heard her daughter’s good news. “And after the 
games, dear,” she added, “meet me at the band stand. 
Dad will join us there and we are going to have picnic 
supper out here.” 

“Oh, grand!” said Betty, and danced off to a locker 
room. 

A few minutes later, in her neat dark-blue bathing 
costume with its white belt and cap, she joined the 
crowd waiting at the edge of the pool. Looking up to 
the Life Guards’ tower, she waved at Hugh and several 
other boys she knew who were wearing Junior life- 
saving emblems on their suits. “The Boy Scouts are 





* Reprinted from the Red Cross Record for New South 
Wales. It is easy to forget that, since Australia is in the south- 
ern hemisphere, the spring begins there in September. 
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IT’S SPRING IN AUSTRALIA* 


**Banjo’’ Patterson 


The wind is in the barley grass, 
The wattles are in bloom. 
The breezes greet us as they pass 
With honey-sweet perfume; 
The parrakeets go screaming by 
With flash of golden wing, 
And from the swamps the wild ducks cry 
Their long-drawn note of revelry, 
Rejoicing at the Spring! 
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helping the regular guards today,” she explained to a 
girl standing beside her, “because there will be so 
many children in the pool.” Just then music sounded 
from the band stand, where the High School Orches- 
tra was out in full force. Betty sighed with satisfac- 
tion. Everybody seemed to be taking a hand in making 
the Swim Picnic a success. 

Soon the games began. Teams from two schools 
played volley ball over a net stretched above the water. 
The spectators grew more and more enthusiastic as 
they watched the ball being batted back and forth with 
the open palms of the players. There was loud ap- 
plause when at last it touched the water and the event 
was over. The tug-of-war, for which Betty had signed, 
came next. Twenty-four swimmers threw over their 
shoulders the canvas loops of a rope, at the other end 
of which were their two dozen opponents. At the sig- 
nal, each side tried to swim towards its goal, and Betty 
found herself struggling vali- 
antly, but vainly, to make head- 
way. Though she swam with 
might and main, she felt her 
team being pulled inevitably 
backwards, and at last a cheer 
for the other team told her that 
its goal had been reached. 
Laughing, she climbed breath- 
lessly from the water and joined 
her team in a circle to answer 
the school cheer given with a 
will by the winning team. 

An exciting obstacle race in 
which the swimmers climbed 
over a boat, under a log, and 
up a float in the water was fol- 
lowed by a few other deep-water games, and then 
some of the smaller children played ball tag and 
other shallow-water games. The final event was a 
diving exhibition, which Betty thought beautiful. After 
that the whistle blew for an “All In” swim, and as 
she had volunteered as an aid, she went to Hugh’s 
class and assisted several little children in the begin- 
ners’ group. 

It was a tired but happy throng that filtered lag- 
gingly through the park gates early that evening. 
3etty, her sleepy head resting against her father’s 
shoulder as they rode home, murmured with a stifled 
yawn, “Well, the Swim Picnic was a great idea, and 
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now our school can try for the swimming banner.” 

Her father looked questioningly at her mother, and 
the latter laughed. “That is new to me, too,” she said. 
“When we went to school we were not lucky enough 
to have swimming arranged for us, were we?” 

“The nice thing about it,” answered Dad, as he 
stroked Betty’s bobbed curls, “is that the Juniors them- 
selves have arranged this. They seem to start many 
things nowadays, instead of waiting to have every- 
thing done for them.” 
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A BUSY YEAR IN ATLANTA 


- E, WISH to report that we have performed 
1,586 acts of service,” the Junior secretary 
for one school wrote to the Junior Red Cross 

Chairman in Atlanta, Georgia. Apparently, each of the 

seventy-one schools in Atlanta is equally active, so that 

the total number of the deeds of service is quite sizable. 

The list is too long for one story. 

To begin with, early in the fall of each year there is 
a poster contest in all the schools on the subject of 
“What the Junior Red Cross Means to Me.” Last 
year there were two prize-winning posters. One repre- 
sented the ways in which the “Red Cross serves all 
humanity,” by pictures of different groups, each show- 
ing one of the various kinds of 
service rendered. The other 
poster showed the world- 
wide scope of Red Cross 
work by a Red Cross 
placed above two maps 
of the world, and the 
title, “The Light 
Shines Round the 
World.” This poster 
contest helps all pu- 
pils to understand 
what the Junior Red 
Cross stands for, and 
makes them interested 
in having a share in 
Red Cross service. 

Last spring, flower 
gardens were started 
at the schools and at 
home, and during the spring 
and summer Juniors car- 
ried bouquets from their gardens 
to hospital patients. Mothers 
from the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation acted as chaperones on 
these hospital visits. 

Every Monday morning, the pupils bring the Sun- 
day papers from their homes. These are collected and 
taken to hospitals, where one is given to each patient. 
One man said he had never had time before to read 
the Sunday paper comfortably, because, when there 
was only one to a ward, he had to hurry through it and 
let the next person have his turn. Now the patients 
sometimes keep the paper the entire week, to help them 
through the lonesome hours. This costs nothing except 
a little time in arranging the paper after the Junior’s 
family has finished with it, but it brings a great deal 
of pleasure to others. 

Like Juniors everywhere, the Atlanta boys and girls 
have made thousands of cards of cheer and friendly 
greetings for veterans in hospitals and for other pa- 
tients. They have made scrapbooks for children’s hos- 










During a Clean-Up Campaign in April 
the Juniors put in order the vacant 
lot next to the Red Cross building 













































pitals, workbaskets for women in old people’s homes, 
joke books, writing pads, baskets and boxes of gifts 
for ex-soldiers in hospitals. They have given many 
special programs to entertain these people. 

At Christmas they helped with a big party for chil- 
dren who would otherwise have had an unhappy Christ-_ 
mas. They also provided a special Christmas tree for 
children of ex-service men, and at Easter they enter- 
tained these same children at an egg-hunt. They have 
built a playhouse for the children at a tuberculosis sana- 
torium, equipping it with a piano, victrola, sewing ma- 
chine, and workbenches. They have paid the salary 
of a manual training instructor for the boys in this 
sanatorium. 

As in all big cities, there are 
families who find it hard to 
buy books and clothing so 
that their children may 
stay in school. The 
Juniors spend part of 
their service fund on 
shoes, clothing, or 
books for such chil- 
dren. The Junior 
Chairman and the 
teachers know the 
names of the children 
who are helped, but 
the Juniors themselves 
do not know. They do 
not want others to 
feel sensitive about re- 
ceiving such help, and 
they themselves do not 

boast about it, but perform 
all their services as quietly and 
modestly as possible. 

These are only a few of their 
activities. They helped with 
Clean-up Campaigns, with Better 
Homes Week, and with other civic services. They had ° 
a Fitness for Service float in a big city health parade 
and carried on a lively swimming program. 

The Atlanta Junior Red Cross has also constantly 
taken part in national and international Junior service. 
Garments have been made for the City Loan Closet, 
to be used in time of disaster in America or abroad. 
Five thousand Christmas boxes for over-seas were 
packed last year. School correspondence and exchange 
have been carried on. 

Their Junior Red Cross Council meetings come once 
every month. Pupil representatives read reports of 
services performed that month in their own schools and 
take minutes on the Council meeting in order to report 
back to their schools what was done and to make the 
announcements about activities for the coming month. 
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WHAT IS THE JUNIOR RED CROSS? 


HEN the Juniors of John Marshall High School 

in Chicago were getting ready a portfolio to send 
to the Ecole Marious Renard in Brussels, they wanted 
to put in a composition on what the Junior Red Cross 
is. So their English teacher told each one to write 
what he thought it stood for. After they had all 
written for a few minutes the papers were collected 
and read aloud. The best thoughts were picked out 
and arranged in this unrhymed poem: 


I AM— 


am the spirit of love among little children— 

The little children of the world. 

I help to establish love and joy among all. 

make all children love each other because we 

Are all children of God. 

help people to see each other as they really are. 

save the lives of the little children of the future. 

am the rose among the thorns. 

am Heaven among the Hells of War. 

bring happiness where sorrow reigned. 

am the spirit that binds the future citizens of the world 
together. 

am for the people who are helpless and in need. 

am the spirit of education. 

stand for all that is just, honest and beautiful. 

help develop peace throughout the countries for the coming 
ages. 

am the spirit of healing that heals the wounds of hate. 

am the spirit of international love among children. 

am the Junior Red Cross. 


a 
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WINNING YOUR PIN BY SERVICE 


S YMEHOW or other, if your Junior pin stands for 
something you have done for other people, it does 
seem more worth having than if it is handed out to 
you just so. Few of us get a chance to do a thrilling 
deed like saving a person from a burning building or 
rescuing him from drowning. But all of us have the 
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chance to do the little, everyday kindnesses that make 
life pleasanter. Some of the Juniors of Ellsworth, 
Maine, have told how they won their pins. One little 
girl in the third grade says: 

“Once there was a woman and she was sick, And 
every Saturday I went over and helped her with her 
work. And one day there was lots of glass in the road, 
and I went and picked it up and threw it in the bushes.” 

Another one says: “I saw a little girl who had fallen 
She had cut her little hand. I took her in the 
I gave her a piece of cloth. My mother tied 
her hand up for her.” 


down. 
house. 


A boy in the same grade writes: “The way I got 
my Red Cross pin was by splitting kindling for a 
I used to go 
every night to her house and split her kindling. She 


woman that had no one to do it for her. 


used to offer me money, but I never took it because I 
thought that she needed it more than I did and if I 
had taken it I would not have deserved a Red Cross 
pin.” 

This is the way a fourth-grade girl won her pin: 
“Last year in the winter time the snow was deep. I 
was coming up over Bridge Hill. I saw an old lady 
First she looked 
in the road ahead of her and then she looked on the 
sidewalk. When I 
got up with her I helped her through the deep .snow 
beside the sidewalk.” 


ahead of me. She was in the road. 


I hurried to catch up with her. 


A thirteen-year-old of the eighth grade says: “I won 
my Red Cross pin by carrying water to put out the fire 
in a neighbor’s house.” 


A STAFF CHANGE 


NN September 1st we lost the services of the Di- 
rector of Junior Red Cross Publications, Mr. C. C. 
Certain, who has accepted a position on the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Certain was granted 
a year’s leave of absence from the Department of 
Supervision of the Detroit Public Schools in order that 
he might head the editorial staff of the Junior Red 
Cross and launch Hicu ScuHoor Service. He devoted 
the summer with the rest of the staff perfecting plans 
for the News and Hicu Scnoor Service for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Certain’s interest in the Junior Red 
Cross dates back to its initiation, for he was one of the 
original group of educators who, under the leadership 
of President MacCracken of Vassar, suggested to the 
American Red Cross the advisability of starting a 
Junior organization, Thus, though he has resumed his 
work in education, we are assured that he will continue 
to give us the benefit of his ideas and suggestions. 


SONG OF THE FLY 


Straight from the rubbish heap I come, 
I never wash my feet; 

And every single chance I get, 
I walk on what you eat. 


THE SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 


F ONE were to de- ("7.2 ———- 
the (BULGARIA 

city schools of Bul- 

garia you would hardly 
distinguish them from 
your own. ‘The pupils 
are dressed just as you 
are, they ride back and 
forth on electric street 
cars and shout at similar 
games on the play- 
ground. 


scribe for you 


In the Ignatief School 
which the artist visited 
in Sofia, there were busy 
French, 
geometry and Bulgarian 


classes in 
grammar. In one room 
a large raised map of 
the Balkan system was 
being studied, in another 
boys were drawing a 
ground plan of the tool 
chest about to be con- 
structed. In most classes 
the pupils stood 100 per 
cent Junior Red Cross 
members. The Bulgarian Juniors have an active health 
program, but their main project is their magazine, of 
which they are justly proud, for it is one of the best 
in Europe. 

Their feeling is that through this magazine the pur- 
pose of Junior Red Cross can best be made known to 
the Bulgarian children scattered beyond the cities. So 
they subscribe for boys in sheepskins and girls in 
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The Bulgarian Juniors are justly proud of their magazine 


PICTURE 


homespun 





who might 
otherwise never have a 
book of their own. 

The village in which 
the children live is 
called Zemen and is in 
the Rhodope mountains. 
It has a picturesque old 
monastery, no longer in- 
habited by monks, a part 
of which is used as the 
village school. Within 
its enclosure there is a 
little ivory-tinted church 
built before Columbus 
discovered America, and 
also a famous spring 
which flows into a rock 
basin. Here, just as they 
have done for centuries, 
the village people come 
with water jars and 
pewter vessels hung on 
The vil- 


along a 


shoulder poles. 
lage spreads 


mountain ridge, white- 

plastered, brown-thatched 
houses, set in thickets of plum trees. It is full of color, 
of children and activity. Everyone works, as they do 
all over Bulgaria. There is an immense war indemnity 
to be paid. Every loaf of bread, every pound of wool, 
or bunch of faggots has its extra price. In order to 
meet the need everyone must produce something, 
whether it be plums or cheese, or only wild walnuts 


gathered from the hills. 


A BULGARIAN SONG 


My Fatherland, an carthly paradise! 

Your beach and woods with sights of grandeur 
Make a paradise of you for us. 

Your lovely roses in May, 

Your cool streams and lanes, 

Your green meadows, 

Make of you a paradise for me. 


HIS is a translation of the song “Mamkobuno,” 

the music and Bulgarian words for which are 
shown opposite. It came to this country in a portfolio 
directed to the Gonzales Public School, Gonzales, 
Texas, from a progymnasium in Pleven, Pulgaria. 
This song is not Bulgaria’s national anthem, which is 
“Join, oh, Maritza, blood to thy waters,” a marching 
song made up during'the Bulgarian uprising against 
Turkey in 1876. Maritza is the name of a river where 
a battle was fought. 
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A RALLY IN THE “LAND OF THE SKY” 


wn LL ABOARD for Asheville!" 

This was the cry in many a home in moun- 
North Carolina one fresh 
More than a hundred boys 
and girls, chosen to represent Junior Red Cross circles 
scattered over ten counties, some of them two hundred 


tainous western 


morning late last April. 


miles apart, had packed their bags and were ready to 
start for the two days’ rally in Asheville. There they 
would take part in a pageant, give reports on what 
their groups had been doing since they were organized 
in October, meet other Juniors, and even make their 
bows to the National Director of the Junior Red Cross, 
who had promised to come all the way from head- 
quarters in Washington to greet them. 


Some took a train that made its slow way over the 


rugged country lying be- 
tween the Great Smokies 


and the Blue Ridge. 
Now it ran along a 
ledge hung out 
over a precipice, 
now poked its 
nose around the 
shoulder of a 
great cliff. It 
puffedand 
panted as it con- 
quered the for- 
ested slopes of 
Balsam and 
Nantahala, 
Others came up 
the line that makes a 
spiral as it climbs the 
Blue Ridge, winding about 
in corkscrew curves until it 
plunges through a tunnel at Ridge- 
crest. To the right of the track 
towered Mount Mitchell, the high- 
est peak east of the Mississippi and therefore called the 
“Top of Eastern America.” As the train twisted and 
turned up the steep grade the children went from one 
side of the car to the other for glimpses of the column 
of water thrown high into the air by the Andrews 
Geyser. This is the big fountain in memory of the 
man who saw the best route for laying a track away 
up through these mountains before the days of the fine 
roads for which North Carolina is now famous and 
before automobiles and motor buses had begun to fly 
about everywhere. 

Some of the representatives lived in counties where 
there is no railroad at all. But that did not matter: 
they came by bus and car, some of them motoring a 
hundred miles or more to get to the rally. It was a 
jolly trip for them, rolling along over smooth high- 
ways, past fields where the farmers were plowing 
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The train made its slow way over the rugged 
country, twisting and turning up the steep 
grades toward the ‘‘Land of the Sky’ 


for corn and the wheat was bright green, on through 
woods where the flame-colored azalea was in full 
bloom, and across streams with nice Indian names like 
Ocono Lufty, which means “clear water,” and Tucka- 
segee, which is Cherokee for “slow winding stream.” 
In Asheville the visitors were met by members of 
the Red Cross Motor Corps and by Boy Scouts in 
uniform, who acted as guides to escort them to the 
places where they were to be guests during the rally. 
Many an Asheville Junior was disappointed because 
there were not enough delegates to go around to all 
the homes from which invitations had poured in. 
The big event for the first night of the rally was the 
pageant, “Friends from Overseas.” For two weeks 
or more children in schools separated from each other 
by many miles and rugged 
mountains had been getting 
ready their costumes. 
Over in Swain 
County, under 
the shadow of 
the Great 
Smokies, one 
group had been 
assembling the 
garb of Alaskan 
Eskimos ; a hun- 
dred miles or so 
away another 
lot had been 
studying the 
dress of Al- 
bania ; still others had 
been busy finding ex- 
the kind of clothes 
worn by children in Czecho- 
slovakia, or Austria, or Jugo- 
slavia, or Holland, or some other 
land with which American Juniors 
carry on correspondence. 


actly 


Books, picture post-cards 
and drawings from portfolios, and files of the NEws 
had been ransacked to help them get everything ex- 
actly as it should be. 

At the city auditorium all was excitement, and for 
a time some of those who were to take part suffered 
so much from stage fright that they wished they had 
never come. Before they knew it the pageant was on. 

First, two from the group of American children, 
selected from the Asheville Juniors, came on the stage 
speaking of the portfolios they had sent out to their 
foreign friends. ‘They wondered why they had re- 
ceived no replies. Then two others came running in 
saying that a big portfolio had just come in. Close 
on their heels came two boys carrying what~ looked 
like an enormous book. It was really a big frame all 
done up with paper and string to look like a regular 








The big event for the first night was the pageant given in the city auditorium 


portfolio from overseas and it was set down in the 
center of the stage. 

The string was cut, the paper was torn away, and 
when the cover of the book was opened out stepped a 
boy and girl in costumes from Czechoslovakia. The 
boy thanked the American Juniors for the help they 
had given the Bakule School for Crippled Children at 
Prague, and the girl held up her bright scarf and ex- 
plained that this was the kind of scarf each girl in a 
certain part of the country made as beautifully as she 
possibly could to wear as soon as she became a bride. 

Next a troop of girls dressed in the spotless kerchiefs 
and aprons and the wide winged caps of Volendam 
tripped forth and did a Dutch dance. Then, in quick 
succession, came boys and girls dressed as representa- 
tives of Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
other countries, Each group told something about 
what is being done by the Juniors in the land repre- 
sented. Those in Eskimo dress, for instance, spoke 
for the thirty-six children in a school on St. Lawrence 
Island, Alaska, telling how they had paid for their 
copies of the News with bits of seal and reindeer skin 
and whalebone and walrus tooth, which pass for money 
on that island. Their native dance was a great success. 

Last of all came two children in splashy kimonos. 
Making the deep, deep bow expected of every well- 
bred child in Japan, they expressed thanks of that 
country for the New Year’s gifts Juniors in our three 
Pacific States had sent the Japanese children after the 
great earthquake. “We are glad to join the Junior 
circle that reaches round the world,” said they. Then 
all the children on the stage clasped hands and both 
audience and actors sang the Junior World Song. 

The visitors and the Boy Scouts who had acted as 
guides and as ushers at the auditorium were the guests 
next morning of the Strand Theater. Soon the stunts 
of Tom Mix had everybody on the edge of their seats, 
especially those delegates who had never seen a 
“movie” before. Some, too, had their first ride in a 
street car or an elevator on this trip to Asheville. 

That was a busy day. After the picture the Scouts 
and the Juniors were invited to a luncheon given in 
their honor in the Sunday School room of Trinity 


Church. On the way they stopped once in a while to 
lock at the store windows where there were good dis- 
plays of school work, much of which had been done 
for use in some Junior service. In one window were 
the pieces that had won prizes in the whittling contest 
which the Junior Red Cross and two other organiza- 
tions in western North Carolina had promoted. There 
was a wooden shield with a tiny eagle perched on it 
carved by a Cherokee Indian boy named Goingback 
Chiltoskie. It had won the first prize of twenty 
dollars. There, too, were the Masonic emblem 
whittled from one piece of wood so well that it had 
been awarded second prize, and the dipper carved 
from a cocoanut shell and finished with a handle of 
bonewood cut in the shape of a snake and a lizard that 
had secured third prize. 

After everybody had had all the good things they 
could possibly eat at the luncheon, the chairs were 
drawn close together so that none might miss the re- 
ports from the different Junior groups represented. 
Here are a few of the things the western North Caro- 
lina Juniors have been doing: 

The Franklin Graded School, organized in October 
with every child through the sixth grade a Junior, 
had obtained from Franklin a free lecture and moving 
picture on forestry. The members made posters ad- 
vertising the lecture and they were so good that the 
town theater was filled twice to overflowing. Several 
of the groups had made and collected articles to send 
to the hospital for crippled children at Gastonia and 
to the soldiers in the big government tuberculosis 
hospital at Oteen. Juniors of the Murphy Graded 
School had prepared a portfolio to send to Belgium. 
Those in the West Marion School had written a series 
of letters to other Junior Red Cross societies in Mc- 
Dowell County. Twice a month they had given pub- 
lic programs based on suggestions in the Calendar. 
The Bryson City group had helped buy a victrola for 
the County Home for the Poor for Christmas and led. 
a crusade against contagious diseases and harmful in- 
sects. The boys had made a model fly trap at a total 
cost of fifty cents. It was on display in one of the 
Asheville store windows. They had also given a 
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A whittling contest was held and these are some of the things 
handed in. The shield on the wall won the first prize 


and southern writers. 


East Flat Rock has had Junior Red Cross organiza- 


program of negro melodies 
tion long enough to have a number of things to tell 
about. Its delegates said: 

“In the three years that we have had the Junior Red 
Cross every room in school has been enrolled, and al- 
most every pupil. 

“The lower grades have learned the motion songs, 
and through the stories in the News have become ac- 
quainted with the children from other lands. Even the 
very small children of the first grade have given talks on 
good citizenship. These children have used the handker- 
chief contest and keep a Daily Health Record. Health 
posters have been made by some of the grades. Twenty- 
two diplomas were delivered last spring to the girls of 
the seventh grade and the high school who completed the 


standard course in Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick given by a representative of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross at our school. 

“In the Junior Red Cross we have been 
working to improve the school house and 
grounds, Some grades have bought pictures, 
some have bought books for the library; one 
room purchased a pencil sharpener, while still 
others have put their money into athletic equip- 
ment. Many Christmas seals were sold by our 
Juniors to help carry out the health program of 
our country. 

“Clothing has been given for the leper col- 
ony, and the whole school helped in sending < 
nice box to the sick soldiers at Oteen. Smaller 

children made chains for the Christmas tree, 
and brought sunflower seed to feed the soldiers’ birds. 
The older pupils made bags, packed personal gift boxes, 
and contributed candy. Each room contributed to the 
Near East Relief Fund.” 

The reports made the delegates feel that all the 
schools in their section had been working together with 
And when their National 
Director spoke they felt that they were a part of the 
great band of eight million Juniors round the world. 
For he told of what their comrades in other countries 


the same ideal of service. 


were doing and of how they knew what was going on 
here in America. The visitors left Asheville that after- 
noon with much to tell at home about the new friends 
they had made and the good time they had had and 
with many ideas about what their circles might do 
in the year ahead. 


PEE TEE GOES TO SCHOOL 





BENJY, PEE-TEE AND BEE 


WAN'TA GO HOME! 
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DONT WAN’'TA GO HOME NOW 


Drawn by Catherine Lewis 


WITH JUNIORS ABROAD 


OT MANY 
months ago 


there was liv- 
ing away off in the 
country in Saskatch- 
Canada, a 
twelve-year-old 


ewan, 
girl 
who was growing up 
like a little savage. 
She had been stone 
deaf all her life and 
could not talk or go 
to school, and peo- 
ple thought her 
crazy. Then one day 
a teacher heard about 
her and reported the 
case to the Junior 
Red Cross, which paid her expenses for a trip up to 
Saskatoon. She had to spend a day and night on the 
train, one of the strangest experiences of her life, for 
her home was off the railroad and fifteen miles from 
the nearest settlement. The specialist at Saskatoon ex- 
amined her and said she was just like any other child 
except that she could not hear. So now she is in the 
school for the deaf at Winnipeg, where she is learning 
to talk and is turning out to be unusually clever. 


HEN the pupils of the second grade of the Hana- 

hanoli School in Honolulu wanted to celebrate 
Peace Day they made up their own game for the oc- 
casion. This is the way they played it: 


The scene was a shady spot in the school yard. 
The time was a sunny afternoon. 


The audience was made up of the pupils from the other grades 
of the school. 


Deerskins and coconut fiber mats formed the conti- 
nents, on which were children dressed in Japanese, 
Chinese, Eskimo, Indian, Dutch, Italian, Greek, and 
Egyptian costumes. Signs marked the oceans and the 
Panama Canal. A small Junior explained to the audi- 
ence that she wanted to be friends with children in other 
lands. She then took a stack of letters and placed them 
ina boat. A child was hidden underneath the boat, and 
in this way the letters were distributed to all the coun- 
tries represented. The play ended with a dance by all 
the children and was considered a great success. 


Australia there are still thousands and thousands 
of uncultivated acres, so that immigrants are coming 
in there all the time. A Sydney boy has suggested that 
the Juniors there might give cards of welcome to immi- 
grant children and so help to take away some of the 
loneliness and strangeness the newcomers must feel on 


arriving in an unknown land. 





The Junior Red Cross Council of the Tondo Intermediate School in 
Manila has called a meeting to discuss plans for the year 


ORE 


one 


THAN 
hundred 
schools of Switzer- 
land are correspond- 
American 


ing with 


schools. Swiss. 
schools are also ex- 
changing portfolios 
with pupils in Aus- 
tria, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan, 
and Pondicherry, the 
capital of the French 


possessions in India. 


HE Junior 
magazine of Po- 
land is printed by pupils of a school for the deaf. In 
Roumania the magazine office is in the basement of a 
boys’ school and the work of binding and cutting is done 
by the students. 


UBERCULOSIS is a terrible scourge in Green- 

land, and so the members of the Danish Junior Red 
Cross are planning to make a special effort to help the 
tubercular children in that island. 


“Let us greet you, 
Friends of Fresno, 
With a handclasp firm and true, 
While o’er us flare 
The hues we share— 
The red, the white, the blue.” 
HESE are lines from a portfolio sent from the 
Middleton School, Wilson Branch, Lewis Lot 60, 
Prince Edward Island, to the Jackson School in Fresno, 
California. All the thirty-nine pages and the cover of 
the album were made of birch bark tied together with 
red, white, and blue ribbons. The front cover was 
decorated with Canadian maple leaves, the frontispiece 
was a bouquet of native ferns, pressed and mounted in 
a frame of birch bark. The verse came under a pen- 
and-ink sketch map of Canada and the United States, 
with an arm extending from Prince Edward Island 
and another reaching out from California, so that the 
hands clasped in the middle of the map. 


N the Philippine Islands there are 10,300,000 people 

and 1,100,000 of them belong to the Junior Red 
Cross. So one Filipino in every ten is a Junior. This 
fall the Red Cross Roll Call and the Junior enrollment 
will be held at the same time in the Islands. 


N the primary school at Perlez, Jugoslavia, the Juniors 
have been raising silkworms and selling the cocoons 
to make money for their Service Fund. 
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JUNIOR SERVICE AT HOME 


HE Juniors of Ross School, Nashville, Tennessee, 
made almost seventy dollars from their play, “An 
Evening in Toyland.” Part of the money was 
used for a wheel-chair for the Children’s Ward in Van- 
derbilt. A representative was chosen by vote from each 
of the three grades of the school and they went to pre- 















A committee presented the wheel-chair 
to the children’s ward of the hospital 


sent the chair, which was soon 
being used by a little crippled 
boy in the hospital. 


NOTHER hospital story is 

about a doll’s house. It was 
made several years ago out of a 
piano box by the pupils in the 
country school at Rocky Knoll, 
North Carolina. When they got 
tired of it, it was rented unfur- 
nished for the fourth grade of 
the North Carolina College Train- 
ing School at Greensboro. Dur- 
ing two years the children worked 
at making it into a home any doll 
would be proud to have. It had 
two stories, with a living-room, 
dining-room, two bedrooms, a 
bath, a kitchen and a hall with stairs. The children 
made the beds, dressers, chairs, tables, and wardrobes 
and provided linen and rugs. The walls and hangings 
were made to fit the furnishings. By the time they 
had reached the seventh grade, the pupils lost interest 
in the house and talked of selling it. But it was 
decided that, instead, they would use it for the Junior 
Red Cross. And so it was presented to the Children’s 
Home in Greensboro, where it is giving pleasure every 
day. 


HE Juniors of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, have 
specially enjoyed their correspondence with the 
Ospizio Marino, a seaside sanatorium for children at 
Messina, Italy. The Italians sent over a collection of 
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The dolls dressed in American fashions which 
Fitchburg Juniors are sending to friends in Italy 


seaweeds, coral, sponges, shells, sea fans, and other in- 
teresting things. In return the Massachusetts Juniors 
sent seed necklaces with pendants of cement decorated 
with seeds, and dolls dressed with gingham samples 
from the Fitchburg mills in the styles of American 
children. 


RAILROAD station, a lime plant, enough homes 
for five or six hundred people surrounded by beau- 
tiful scenery and many apple orchards—that’s about 
how a motorist passing through the northern part of the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia would describe Stephens 
City. Yet from the fifth grade of the school there we 
have this fine report of the organization of its Junior 
Red Cross League: 
“The Fifth Grade organized a Junior Red Cross 
League. The following officers were elected: 


President—Hoge Smith, Jr. 





Vice - President Anna 
Margaret Adams 

Secretary — Nettie Car- 
baugh 

Treasurer—Leonard Wise- 
carver 


“The following com- 
mittees were appointed : 
I. Program Committee 
II. Committee to take 

flowers to the sick 
III. Committee to keep 

yard clean 
IV. Committee to keep 

room clean 

“There being no fur- 
ther business to attend 
to, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet the last 
Friday of every month. 
At the next meeting 
the Program Committee 
gave a Hallowe’en en- 
tertainment. The 
Flower Committee re- 
ported that they had 
taken flowers to an old lady who had fallen and broken 
her hip. The Room Committee had watered the flowers, 
washed the boards and swept the schoolroom. The 
Yard Committee had picked up all paper and trash on 
the lawn. Eleven of the grade had kept every one of 
the health rules during the month. Two boys had split 
wood and carried it in for two old ladies who had no 
one to help them. A number of the children had helped 
a blind man to cross and find his way along the street. 
“We are saving pennies to buy Christmas presents 

for poor children. Every morning we go up in the audi- 
torium and salute the United States flag. We have two 
United States flags in our room and one Virginia flag. 
We repeat the Red Cross pledge at every meeting. We 
all know it from memory.” 





OT long ago the Junior Red Cross in Madison, 

Wisconsin, learned that fifteen crippled children 
were coming from a near-by town for two days’ treat- 
ment in the Orthopedic Hospital. What was the visit- 
ors’ surprise when they reached Madison and found 
that the Council had planned a lovely entertainment 
for them! One committee had provided transportation 
to the school where the party was given. Invitations 
made in the Art Department of the Madison elementary 
schools had been sent out, the program had been ar- 
ranged by a special committee and the music was fur- 
nished by the school Glee Club and Orchestra. The re- 
freshment committee looked after the ice cream and 
cake, which was provided by the Domestic Science De- 
partment, and the Manual Atts Department furnished 
toys and souvenirs of various kinds. After such a nice 
party it did not seem so hard to face the treatment at 
the hospital. 


VERY Monday morning the Juniors of the Miller 
School have been giving the district nurse of Win- 
chester, Virginia, several quarts of milk and two and a 
half dozen eggs—one egg to each pupil—for tubercular 
patients unable to buy enough of the right kind of food. 


HE Fifth Grade of the Grade School at Cobleskill, 

New York, had the best and highest enrollment 
and raised the most money of any of the Junior groups 
in the school. The photograph of the class, which was 
sent to National Headquarters, will be used in the ex- 
hibits of Junior activities that go to schools all over the 
country. So will the photograph of the Red Cross pa- 
geant received from the Juniors of Wilmington, Ohio. 


[* the United States pageants were popular in the cele- 
brations of the second annual World Good Will Day, 
which was observed on 
May 18 in 40 countries. 
A Paducah, Kentucky, 
newspaper says: “The 
Junior Red Cross pageant 
in celebration of the day 
was one of the outstand- 
ing school events of the 
More than two 
from 


ne 


season. 


hundred children CHRISTMAS BOXES 
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HE Director of Red Cross Service in the govern- 

ment hospital at Dawson Springs, Kentucky, writes: 
“Victrolas are a great source of amusement to the 
tubercular ex-service men here and it may be that some 
time the Juniors would care to send us some nice, jazzy 
records. This is not a hint, but just a plain statement 
of what would be an acceptable present.” 


UNIORS in Westchester County, New York, have . 
J been collecting books to start small libraries in the 
country schools there. Some of those of Clinton, 
Massachusetts, have earned money to buy books for a 
special shelf in the new children’s ward of the hospital. 
Hundreds and hundreds of books have been gathered 
together by the boys and girls of sixty Chicago Junior 
groups and sent off to children of De Soto and Gorham, 
Illinois, who lost their books in the fearful tornado last 
spring. 


OWADAYS, since the movies have made photog- 

raphy a real art, nobody thinks that a snapshot of 
a row of people, all facing the camera with a stony 
stare, is a sure-enough, interesting picture. There is a 
lot more to photography than that. There are, for in- 
stance, all kinds of things to know about light and 
shade and focus and such matters. Why not start a 
Camera Club in your school and let each member put 
in something for a subscription to one of the good 
magazines on taking pictures? That will tell you about 
these things and will give samples of the best amateur 
work. Besides having the fun of keeping a kodak 
album and learning how to take good snapshots, you 
can use your photographs in many ways. For example, 
some of the best of those showing such things as your 
school building or your class group or some historical 
landmark in your town might go in a foreign corre- 
spondence portfolio. Or suppose you have to write 
a composition on the pre- 
vention of accidents. It 
would be much easier to 
write and more interest- 
ing to read if it were il-- 
lustrated with your own 
pictures of dangerous 
curves in streets or roads 
and of safe or unsafe 
railroad crossings. An- 
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